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The young woman with the light 

brown pony tail laughed and 

crossed her fingers when we 

asked her why she chose a sum- 
mer’s work on a floating hospital ship in 
New York. “I’m from West Texas,” she 
grinned, “and I don’t often get a chance to 
see water.” 

With the spoofing aside, we found that 
Susan Hills, one of 25 girls who partici- 
pated this summer in the YWCA’s College 
Summer Service Project, had decided to 
join the ship’s staff because of her long in- 
terest in physical therapy as a vocation. 
Each day during the warm-weather months 
the ship makes its run from New York’s 
East River past the ocean liners and the 
Statue of Liberty to the Bay, providing 
more than 900 underprivileged children— 
particularly the handicapped—and many of 
their mothers with a welcome change in 
environment and a chance for consultation 
with a doctor, dentist, or psychologist. 

Susan took on a variety of tasks, but 
there were specific duties: working on a 


special deck with handicapped children, 
leading songs, and preparing the Story 
Hour. Pecos Bill’s exploits had become 
widely known through New York by the 
end of the summer. 

Walking through the play deck, Susan 
explained proudly that Floyd Patterson 
had first learned to box on the St. John’s 
Guild Hospital Ship. 

Off duty about 4:30 each day, Susan re- 
turned to the Henry Street Settlement, 
where she and the 24 other girls in the 
YWCA Project—who were working in 
some fourteen different settlkements, com- 
munity centers, and day camps in Greater 
New York—lived and shared experiences. 
Seminars, many of them student-planned, 
were held on Monday and Wednesday 
nights on topics from social work and teen- 
age gangs to politics. 

A student leader at the University of 
Colorado—president of the Y and active 
in church (Presbyterian), student govern- 
ment, new student orientation, and sorority 
(Zeta Tau Alpha), Susan also served this 
summer as chairman of the Student Steering 
Committee for the Project. She returns to 
Colorado this fall, after several days in her 
home town, Midland, Texas, with values 
and goals strengthened and a new concern 
for individuals rather than merely groups. 

“I’ve seen dedicated people this sum- 
mer,” Susan said. “And felt a certain force 
behind them. I don’t know quite how to 
put it. It’s an identification, I think; a 
recognition of something in common with 
everyone on the Bowery, all of us unwor- 
thy of God’s love. Maybe it’s with a real- 
ization of this kind that you begin to gain 
this force.” @ 
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By W. BURNET EASTON JR. 
Institute for Christian Leadership 
Bloomfield College 
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year or so ago the New Yorker magazine carried 
A: cartoon in which a group of clergymen were 
lined up on one side of a huge table. On the other side 
was a group of Air Force officers, obviously very high 
brass. A general was speaking to the clergymen, and 
the caption underneath read, “We have just received 
a report from one of our space ships which we think 
will interest you gentlemen.” In its delightfully humorous 
way that cartoon points up the most profound and far- 
reaching revolution of the Twentieth Century: the pos- 
sibility—-many would say the probability—that there is 
intelligent life on other worlds in the universe. 

Science fiction has been making hay of this possibility 
for a long time, but now, although as yet there is no posi- 
tive proof, scientists are seriously experimenting with 
devices for receiving messages sent out by intelligent 
beings on possible planets around certain of the nearer 
stars in the Milky Way. Under the direction of Dr. Otto 
Struve, the National Radio-Astronomy Observatory at 
Green Bank, West Virginia, has already set up such a 
listening post. Last year Life magazine carried an article 
with highly speculative but serious drawings of how such 
intelligent beings might look under various imagined 
conditions. 

All of this is fairly common knowledge, but relatively 
few people have faced the revolutionary implications in- 
volved. Dr. Struve is one who has. In one of the Karl 
Taylor Compton lectures at MIT in November 1959, 
after speaking of the Copernican revolution (which 
proved that the earth was not the center of the universe ) 
and the Trumpler revolution (which proved that our sun 
is not the center of the Milky Way), Dr. Struve went on: 
“The third (revolution) is occurring now, and whether 
we want it or not, we must be part of it. It is the revolu- 
tion embodied in the question ‘Are we alone in the uni- 
verse?’ Instinctively, we think of mankind as something 
unique, something that exists only on earth; and that all 
the wonders of the universe are intended for our benefit 
and enjoyment.” 

None of the previous revolutions in our understanding 
of the cosmos, radical though they seemed to be at the 
time, ever seriously challenged man’s unique and special 
position in the universe. In spite of new knowledge, man 
was still the knower; he was still the unique “child of 
God,” different from and superior to everything else in 
creation. Now Dr. Struve is cautiously suggesting that 
man on this earth may not be particularly unique—in 
fact, he may be a rather inferior specimen of “intelligent 
being”—and that in the total cosmos there are probably 
other intelligent beings, many of whom may be far 
superior to us intellectually, culturally, and spiritually. 

In strictly practical terms this probability is still a quite 





unimportant issue. The nearest star is about four and 
one-half light years away. Assuming that there is a 
planet around it supporting life (a very remote chance), 
it would take nine or ten years to get one signal back and 
forth traveling at the speed of light. To establish a mean- 
ingful language of communication would take genera- 
tions. Theoretically, however, the possibility of there 
being intelligent life on other worlds does raise questions 
for Christian faith. 

It does not raise many questions about a God of some 
kind, for, as the astronomer Herschel once observed, “If 
one world glorifies God, more worlds glorify Him all the 
more.” Our understanding of God as Creator may be 
greatly expanded, but the new astronomy does not in 
principle change the One given in the Bible. But the prob- 
ability of more highly developed beings than ourselves 
in the universe, if confirmed, does raise questions about 
man’s relationship to God. 

Certainly, the Christian faith, at least as it has been 
traditionally interpreted, has assumed that man is a 
special creation, “made in the image of God” and having 
a unique relationship to God not enjoyed by anything 
anywhere else in the universe. Now we are confronted 
by an infinite number of other worlds on some of which 
there is every reason to believe there are intelligent beings 
advanced far beyond us not only intellectually and cul- 
turally, but also spiritually. What does this say for our 
claimed uniqueness and special relationship to God? Can 
we assume that a God who is responsible for all these 
worlds cares enough about the rather backward bipeds 
on this tiny speck in space to incarnate Himself in Jesus 
Christ? Christian faith, while always insisting that God 
is the Creator, has also insisted that God just as Creator 


is not enough, and that He so loves man that He entered 
into our lives in Jesus Christ for our salvation. The In- 
carnation is the conditio sine qua non of Christianity. 

As long as man was conceived as the unique child of 
God the Incarnation seemed, at least to millions of people 
who have become Christians, the logical result of the 
activity of such a God. But if man is only one of an in- 
finite number of intelligent beings on isolated planets 
scattered all over the universe, and perhaps an inferior 
one at that, it suggests that Christianity may be only an 
immature and parochial religion of a lower form of 
human development. What can Christians say in the face 
of such an attack? I think there are at least two things 
we can say and maintain our intellectual integrity. 


One thing is that the probability of intelligent beings 
on other worlds does not in the least destroy the unique- 
ness nor the significance of Christ for us. According to 
our faith, Christ is God’s self-revelation of Himself to us, 
in our world (not some other world about which we 
know nothing) and for our salvation as intelligent beings 
limited by the contingencies of this world. It is God 
coming to us in our situation in order that we might know 
the nature of our true relationship to Him. Whatever 
God may do, or have done, about intelligent beings on 
other worlds cannot destroy the significance of what He 
has done for us. 

Secondly, if there are intelligent beings on other worlds 
there are also certain conditions which they would have 
had to fulfill, regardless of their stage of development. 
Intelligence, unless that word is to have absolutely no 
meaning whatsoever, presupposes certain conditions: 
beings who are self-conscious of life which ends in death, 
and beings who are frustrated by the finite conditions of 
their existence, know that they are frustrated, and seek to 
overcome the frustrations. But because all life dies the 
frustrations can never be completely overcome. To put 
it another way, a conditio sine qua non of an intelligent 
being is a being who seeks meaning and permanence 
when he is externally doomed to absurdity and tempo- 
rality. 

If this be true, whatever the physical conditions of in- 
telligent beings on other worlds (and the pictorial specu- 
lations of the artist in Life magazine were, from a human 
point of view, weird and repulsive), they would have to 
face the same ultimate problems we face. Therefore, if 
God be the God revealed in the Bible—a Creator who 
loves His creation, as we Christians believe—He would, 
“when the time had fully come,” incarnate Himself in 
whatever form of life the intelligent beings on other 
worlds might have. The physical, and even cultural, forms 
in which that Christ would appear probably would be 
unrecognizable to us, but in principle it would be the 
same as the Incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth for us. The 
probability of intelligent beings on other worlds does not 
destroy the need nor the validity of Christ; it simply re- 
quires that God would have fulfilled His Christly func- 
tion more often than we had realized. 

In John’s Gospel, Jesus is reported to have said, “And 
I have other sheep that are not of this fold; I must bring 
them also, and they will heed my voice. So there will be 
one flock, one shepherd.” The early Church, with its 
limited understanding of the size and nature of the uni- 
verse, probably interpreted that teaching to refer to other 
peoples on this earth. With our expanded knowledge, 
there is no reason why it cannot refer to other intelligent 
beings on other worlds. @& 





By ROBERT WALKER, Associate Director 


NYU Washington Square Christian Foundation 


You don't know, 
You don't know my mind. 
When you see me laughin’, 


I’m laughin’ to keep from cryin’.” 


O that I was what I would be, 
Then would I be what I am not. 
Here am I where I must be, 


Go where I would I cannot.” 


THESE LINES OF LAMENT lifted from the blues and from 
an anonymous Oklahoma folk song sound like contem- 
porary footnotes to the age-old cry of religion—“Out of 
the depths I cry to thee, O Lord!” (Psalm 130:1.) They 
speak with an urgency that hurts deep down of every 
man’s ultimate need—a need clearly at the root of many 
students’ quiet but desperate quarrel with themselves and 
their surroundings. That is, somehow to understand and 
resolve the contrary impulses and pressures of our life 
so that we can be one whole person, the same within and 
without; to find an authentic existence in which we can 
be ourselves with freedom and integrity. 

If folk music is a mirror which reflects man’s personal 
and social life accurately, then I believe there is a close 
and perhaps indispensable relation between folk music 
and religion. 

At the risk of joining in the often dirty in-fighting that 
rages within the ranks of folk affecionados and being 
labeled a purist, | must add that what I have to say about 
folk music happened before the Kingston Trio and vari- 
ous later Brothers were old enough to shave, and long 
before they discovered how pretty and how profitable 
folk songs were with syrup poured over them; thus, so 
this may sound like ancient history to this year’s col- 


legians. There are both negative and positive aspects to 
the recent campus folk music vogue. My concern here 
is not to debate this, but to state a rather simple thesis 
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Drawings by Susan Shute 


about the ties between two two human pursuits. 

First, religion. I believe religion has to do with what 
concerns a man most urgently; with his interpretation 
of those events, situations, and relationships in his life 
which give it meaning and structure and purpose. Re- 
ligion speaks, then, if it is to offer men any power for 
living, about all parts of our life. It deals with our very 
human hungers for relationship and wholeness, our 
dreams and hopes; and equally with our fears and re- 
jections, failures and struggles; in short, with man’s 
whole contradictory, puny, glorious nature in our search- 
ing for the good life. 

I could have said that religion begins with God; but 
God remains a Theory until he is known personally. 
When we ask, “How does God speak to man and what 
does He speak about?” I deeply feel that God speaks to 
me through my fellow men, and He speaks about our 
relationships, dreams, fears. I know nothing about a 
supernatural God who is not primarily concerned with 
and encountered in man’s life in the human community, 
and I seriously doubt anyone who says he does. Or at 
best, I feel he is using unfortunate and outworn sym- 
bols to communicate his religious experience. A God- 
centered faith which is not equally concerned with a 
broad humanism (love for the whole family of man in 
all its comic, tragic, groping moments) is untrue to the 
Biblical Judeo-Christian heritage and to every man’s 
deepest experience of himself, his fellows, and his world. 
Far too many “religious” people give lip service to 
this point of view, and then ignore it through an other- 
worldly emphasis, which removes religion from man’s 
real world. 

Rev. Al Kershaw, writing in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
about religion and jazz, put the matter sharply. “When 
Jesus taught the people about God, he created new stories 





about a father being rejected by his son; about a sales- 
man being attacked by robbers on a lonely road; about 
working men on a plantation; about seed, and crops, 
and rocks. About, in short, how God’s love and punish- 
ment stream through the ordinary places and events 
where people struggle, find happiness, and are hurt; are 
born and die.” 

The classical words of religious tradition and the 
Bible mean little to many people in our time. When 
religion uses the pious voice and the “holy” phrase, it 
separates itself further from modern man’s life. We 
need to learn to speak of religious matters in the com- 
mon language in which men understand themselves and 
their world. I contend the un-self-conscious, spontaneous 
expressions of folk music must be listened to with 
respect on this score. 

On to folk music, then . . . and let’s be clear. I am con- 
cerned with music written mostly out of the living, ever- 
changing culture, usually by unknown people who are 
not professional musicians . . . not with the “fakelore” 
prettifications of it by Tin Pan Alley; or the commercial 
imitations on the jukebox; or rock and roll (or is this 
authentic folk music of today? ‘[ think not); or with that 
maudlin yodeling which comes under the general cate- 
gory of “country” or “hillbilly” music. (All arguments 
cheerfully welcomed!) Genuine folk music, in the days 
of a simpler culture, was a natural means of preserving 
the community’s memorable experiences; of protesting, 
often in a veiled way, humorous or bitter, the hard life 
imposed by nature or some men’s inhumanity to other 
men; of making, in song, some quite effective and edu- 
cational comments about mores and morals, the trivial 
and the transcendental in man’s personal and social 
reaching for life lived with dignity and meaning. “Man 
will be tricked and sold and again sold . . . man learns, 
unlearns, learns again, and returns to the nourishing 
earth for rootholds . . . you can’t laugh off his capacity to 
take it. Man is a hoper and a wanter . . . man will yet 
win. Man will never arrive; he will be always on the 
way,” in the sensitive words of St. Carl Sandburg. This 
is the story so poignantly sung in folk music. 

Hopes, fears, joys—the raw stuff of life put into 
songs rough and earthy about people when they feel 
“Pure Evil” (ever heard Josh White sing this one? Or 
“Nobody Loves You When You’re Down and Out”?) 

. wistful and day-dreaming about the love that might 
be (“Cotton-Eyed Joe”) . the quiet protest of wry 
humor about the age-old inequities between rich and 
poor (“Hi-Ro Jerum” and “Down on Penny’s Farm”) 

. . “good” people and the Western Robin Hood outlaw 
(“Pretty Boy Floyd”) . . . and black and white (“Sat- 
urday Night and Sunday, Too”). 

In my view, this is religion “pure and undefiled” by 
cant or recant. It carries its message without ostentation 
or preaching, with the un-self-conscious grace of folk 
art. The question is not, “What does religion have to 


do with folk music?” but rather, “Can religion ignore 
folk art and still be rooted in the real hungers, needs, 
and struggles of man?” 

Folk songs cover the globe and the whole range of 
man’s life and they affirm, after they take a long, honest 
look at the mess he makes of his life, the final mystery 
and majesty of it all. Their affirmation is not easy or 
cheaply gained, for most of the songs have been written 
not for publication, to conform to accepted norms of 
respectability, or consciously to teach (though the union 
songs do try to teach and motivate); rather they are 
deeply personal statements by unlettered men of things 
they care about intensely. If this is not the root of re- 
ligion, what is? Work songs, “poking fun” songs, “mur- 
dered girl” ballads, songs of rejected and betrayed love, 
courting songs, songs of complaint, celebration, melan- 
choly and sadness, death, birth, hate and love and tender- 
ness—all are themes which recur over and over in the 
peoples’ music. They are still being written and sung 
and will continue to be enjoyed so long as man is a 
“hoper and a wanter” and has a voice. Which means, so 
long as man lives. 

Have I idealized the folk song too much, made it seem 
a substitute for the hymn or the highest form of art? I 
think not. The point is precisely that religion and folk 
music are not about the good, the true and the beautiful 
alone in man’s life, though I think in the end they serve 
goodness, truth and beauty. But they do it by holding 
up a clear mirror to man in his moments of pettiness, 
lust and bawdiness, wondering, working, playing and 
striving. Much folk music is more interesting as soci- 
ology than as music; much has the simplicity, the clean- 
ness of story and song line of authentic art. But if it has 
the ring of reality, it is close to the heart of high re- 
ligion and deserves to be heard and preserved, and, above 
all, enjoyed on whatever grounds one approaches it. 


A similar article appeared in Outlook, journal of the Denison 
University Christian Association, where Mr. Walker was execu- 
tive secretary until this fall. 
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We, the National Student Councils of the YMCA and 
YWCA of the USA, motivated by a Christian concern 
for the welfare of all peoples, sincerely feel that every 
attempt must be made by all nations to end the arms 


race, which, by its nature, poses a real threat to our en- 
tire civilization. The resumption of nuclear testing is a 
grave indication of the imminent danger. Achievement of 
world-wide, internationally controlled disarmament must 
be a major goal of foreign policy. We feel strongly the 
very basic truth that permanent peace cannot be achieved 
through preparation for war: that fear creates hostility 


rather than friendliness and cooperation among nations. 
As student delegates we intend to create a responsible 
concern and an educated awareness of the basic issues 
throughout the YMCA and YWCA student movements. 
Adopted, NSCY 


September 1, 1961 
a 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WE HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED TO CONVEY TO YOU THE FOL- 
LOWING MESSAGE 
WE, THE MEMBERS OF THE 1961 NATIONAL STUDENT COUN- 
CUS OF THE YMCA AND YWCA, MEETING AT LAKE GENEVA, 
WISCONSIN, ARE APPALLED BY THE THOUGHT OF THE RESUMP- 
TION OF NUCLEAR TESTING BY ANY NATION, EAST OR WEST, 
AND THE ACCELERATED PACE OF THE ARMS RACE REPRESENTED 
BY THE REGRETTABLE DECISION OF THE SOVIET UNION. AMER- 
ICA CAN SEIZE THE INITIATIVE FOR POSITIVE MORAL LEADER- 
SHIP IN THIS CRITICAL FIELD. WE URGE YOU, DESPITE WHAT 
MUST BE TREMENDOUS PRESSURES TO THE CONTRARY: TO TAKE 
THE QUESTION OF RESUMPTION OF NUCLEAR TESTS BY THE USSR 
AS A THREAT TO WORLD PEACE TO THE UNITED NATIONS, TO 
USE YOUR INFLUENCE AND POWERS TO PERSIST UNREMITTINGLY 
IN EFFORTS AT EVERY LEVEL OF NEGOTIATION TOWARD THE 
ATTAINMENT OF SAFEGUARDED, CONTROLLED WORLD DISARM- 
AMENT, TO SEEK TO SALVAGE THE GENEVA DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE, AND TO REFUSE TO RESUME OUR OWN PRO- 
GRAM OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING FOR THE PRESENT. 
MARGEE GRIMES, CHAIRMAN, NSC-YWCA 
FARLEY MAXWELL, CHAIRMAN, NSC-YMCA 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1961 
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NSCY 
officers 


More than 100 members of the National 
Student Councils YMCA and YWCA, 
elected regionally throughout the nation, 
met August 26-September 3, 1961, at 
George Williams College Camp, Williams 
Bay, Wisconsin, on Lake Geneva to study, 
debate, and take action on issues affect- 
ing the Y movement and its broad rela- 
tionships in the months ahead. 


Four National Student Council YMCA officers and three ad- 
ditional National Student C ittee bers were elected: 





Dick Simpson, Texas, at large; Dave Linstrom, Illinois, second 
vice chairman; Farley Maxwell, Oregon, chairman; Bill 
Fielder, Texas, first vice chairman; Tom Cherry, Kentucky, 
third vice chairman; Steve Cole, Minnesota; and Ed Day, 
Denison, both at large. 


Named as National Student YWCA officers 
were (top) Olga Seastrom, Penn State; Chrys- 
tal Kellogg, Southwestern (Kansas); (bottom) 
Barbara Lantzy, Springfield, all vice chairmen; 
and Margee Grimes, Wilson, chairman. 
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THE WORLD TODAY IS DOMINATED by many dangerous 
tensions which must be channeled constructively if we 
are not to suffer deeply from them. One such tension to 
be brought under control is that being built up between 
light and dark-skinned people. Another is that between 
the non-Communist and Communist nations. 

But, in my opinion, the most dramatic area of tension, 
the one most heavy in consequences for our lives in the 
immediate and the long-term future, is that between the 
rich and poor nations. It is born out of the most per- 
vasive revolution of all time—the revolt, active and 
sometimes explosive, of no less than three-quarters of 
the world’s people against the miserable conditions under 
which they have been living. These people are deter- 
mined no longer to accept poverty, illiteracy, chronic ill- 
health, and despair as their way of life. This determina- 
tion, this mortal blow to century-old lethargies, is what 
has so aptly been called “the revolution of rising expec- 
tations.” It is gathering such a momentum that it justifies 
the new description given to it by President Sukarno of 
Indonesia, who at the United Nations recently called it 
the “revolution of rising demands.” 

This mighty social revolution has caught hold firmly 
in no less than one hundred countries and territories as- 
sociated with the United Nations and which, by any 
standard, must be called under-developed because of the 
dreadful poverty of their people who number no less 
than one and a quarter billion of our fellow human be- 
ings, not counting those of Mainland China. It is on the 
problems of these people, and the fact that their prob- 
lems are very much our own problems, that I now wish 
to concentrate our attention. This is an area which in- 
volves the very future of our nation, the daily lives of 
you and me and our children. It involves, too, the United 
Nations, whose efforts to stop conflicts we have had good 
reason to admire, and whose efforts to prevent social and 
international strife must be considered as no less im- 
portant. ... 

In the 1950’s there was a substantial increase in 
assistance to the low-income countries, both in pre-in- 
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By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


vestment activities and in capital investment, with addi- 
tional countries setting up bilateral programmes and 
with United Nations assistance considerably enlarged. As 
nearly as can be estimated, between $2 and $3 billion 
was spent in various types of technical assistance and 
pre-investment work, and some $27 to $28 billion of in- 
vestments flowed from the high-income countries to the 
low-income countries, or $30 billion in all. In spite of 
this large increase in outside assistance during the 1950's, 
the result in terms of improved living standards for the 
people in the low-income areas was disappointing. 

Income per person in 1950 was at a sub-subsistence 
level. As nearly as can be estimated, it improved by a 
net of 10 per cent during the decade, an average of 1 
per cent per year. This rate of improvement was obvi- 
ously too slow, dangerously too slow. It meant that in 
1959 at least a billion of the billion, 250 million people 
in the uncommitted world were still living in abject pov- 
erty, with illiteracy still the rule and with health condi- 
tions and housing standards distressingly low. 

In this crucial decade of the 1960's, if we are to avoid 
more troubles to the south of us, or in Asia, more Con- 
gos, the pace of progress for these people must be sharp- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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ly stepped up. Economists say that it is entirely realistic 
to take as a goal a 25 per cent improvement in their 
personal incomes between now and the year 1970. 

Each day at the United Nations brings new evidence 
of the need for much more knowledge of the physical 
resources of these low-income countries. Not enough is 
known about their mineral resources, the energy their 
rivers could provide, the wealth in the soil, the coun- 
try’s industrial potentialities or markets. Yet there is 
every evidence that these countries have ample physical 
resources to permit decent lives for their people. A hint 
of their agricultural potential lies in the fact that farm 
output in metric tons per person on the North American 
continent exceeds the average of Asia by tenfold and of 
Africa by twenty-fold. 

As a specific example of a rich but little used re- 
source, I cite the Mekong River. It is some 2,900 miles 
in length, rising in Tibet and flowing through Laos, 
Cambodia, Viet-Nam, and Thailand. It has a tremendous 
wealth-producing potential. The waters of the Mekong 
can be harnessed to irrigate millions of acres and at the 
Same time meet the requirements for electric energy of 
millions of people. But it is only recently that surveys of 
this great resource, which can mean so much to South- 
East Asia, got under way. 

As for the human resources in the less developed na- 
tions, they have been shamefully neglected. Relatively 
few of the people who live in these countries have ever 
had the opportunity to acquire an education, most can- 
not even read or write and only a few have ever held posi- 
tions of responsibility. Yet the people of the less developed 
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countries can be trained to be good mechanics, good 
farmers, good engineers, good doctors, good administra- 
tors. 

The size of that task, though, is tremendous. Of the 
one and a quarter billion people in the 100 under-de- 
veloped countries associated with the United Nations, I 
would guess that around three-quarters of a billion per- 
sons at or over school age still cannot read or write. It 
would be good if they could, but even that would be far 
from enough. Millions upon millions of these people 
must be given secondary education as well. There are also 
immense needs for vocational training. And finally, as a 
critical factor in economic development we have the 
necessity to train vast numbers of higher and middle level 
administrative, scientific, and technical personnel. 

As a first and essential step toward the attainment of 
the proposed goal we must modernize our thinking about 
aid programmes. We must cease thinking of them as 
charity. They are not charity. These countries are the 
great new economic frontier. If the less developed coun- 
tries are to achieve the modest goal of a 25 per cent 
increase in personal incomes in the 1960's they will re- 
quire from the industrially advanced countries between 
$300 and $350 billion worth of goods and services, or 
double what they are now receiving. And we in the ad- 
vanced countries—with our growing populations—will 
need these new countries as economic partners. 

There is a further reason why we must not think 
of aid as charity. If economic assistance is considered 
charity, the effect on the recipient nations is devastating; 
it saps the self-reliance of the leaders and the people in 
the low-income countries. Paternalism in international 
relations, like paternalism in industry, generates resent- 
ment and results in half-hearted effort. No low-income 





Managing Director of the United Nations Special Fund, Mr. 
Hoffman has expressed these concerns before the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. 





country can possibly make satisfactory progress toward 
self-sustaining growth unless it has dedicated leaders 
eagerly accepting responsibility for development, and 
unless the people are willing to make real sacrifices and 
put their backs into the job. External aid can only help 
those determined to help themselves. 

At the United Nations, representatives of countries 
receiving assistance repeatedly declare their general 
preference for help through the United Nations—for one 
reason because from this source it is much more ac- 
ceptable politically. Further, United Nations assistance 
is a completely cooperative endeavor, with a voice 
given to each country whatever its size or wealth, and 





an international crisis 


with all countries contributing to the costs. On the other 
hand, the United Nations can be “tough” with the under- 
developed countries without being accused of seeking 
any political or commercial advantage. Further, better 
results can be obtained through United Nations ma- 
chinery at substantial savings in money. And in the 
United Nations and its thirteen specialized agencies re- 
poses the richest experience that can be found any- 
where in virtually every field of developmental activity. 
Further, the United Nations draws on the whole world 
for the technicians needed for economic development. . . . 

These hopes for United Nations assistance must not 
be shattered. The United Nations is doing all it can with 
what it has in the way of resources. But those resources 
are pitifully small for the large part it is expected to play 
in the development of 100 countries with one and a 
quarter billion people. The total funds now available to 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies for tech- 
nical assistance and pre-investment work amounts to 
only some $200 million, of which approximately $91 
million comes from the U.S.A. What is needed, and 
desperately needed, is to double the amount for this vital 
purpose... . 

I propose that of the additional $200 million needed, 
the U. S. Government contributes $100 million. 1 urge 
that it be given unconditionally. | urge this because the 
need is crucial and time is of the essence. I urge it be- 
cause in no other way can $100 million be made so 
productive in terms of economic development. I urge 
it as the most effective means for the U. S. to earn the 
good will of the less developed countries of Africa, 
Asia, the Middle East, and South America. And I urge it 
because it would be good for our souls. 

As for the remaining $100 million, I propose that 
this be raised by voluntary contributions on the part 
of the other 98 nations in the United Nations, with most 
of it coming, of course, from the high-income countries. 
If the United States sets the example, I am sure other na- 
tions will follow. 

The time for action is here and now. We must get 
started with a grander strategy and greater vigor in the 
war against want. If we do this along with the lines | 
have suggested, two things can happen: by 1970 the 
United Nations could celebrate a truly great and pride- 
ful 25th Anniversary. But what is more, the peace and 
prosperity of our country and of all the other countries 
would have been made more secure. We would have 
achieved, during this critical decade of the 1960's, a 
momentum of such proportions that by the end of this 
twentieth century, poverty, illiteracy, and chronic ill 
health would have been wiped from the face of the earth. 


the 
human 
situation 


My dilemma is to begin 
In the midst of life- 
tOGay « « « 
NOW « « « 
To Love! 
With gifts maligned by hating. 
To see and act 
In radical ways... 


To respond! 
—hesitatingly 
—backslidingly 
—occasionally 
But somehow increasingly 
To that gift in my own life 
—And in the life of every man 
From which I can no longer run 
away ! 
To 
begin . e« . 


ORLIN L. DONHOWE JR. 
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At last a child’s voice has cried out that 
the king Aas no clothes on! Peter Ber- 
ger’s pointed message punctures the 
lovely bubble of our organized self- 
delusions, and the first and most obvi- 
ous response is, “Ouch!” If, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, we say, “Ouch, but,” 
we know that the punctured place still 
smarts even while we are saying the 
“but.” 

“But” what? But this: Even this bril- 
liant and utterly forthright disclosure of 
the nature of our religious establishment 
can still be safely domesticated. Not 
simply that it is written by a sociologist, 
and sociologists are a notoriously easy 
lot to tame. (Give them a large enough 
grant and they'll make studies on how 

to adjust people to purgatory.) No, the problem is that 
the book, after all, was written at the behest of the 
National Student Christian Federation, an agency related 
to the complex of bureaucratic religious colossi so subtly 
capable, as Berger himself argues, of transforming even 
the most trenchant criticism into a meaningless ritual self- 
laceration. 

At the end of the film entitled “The Great Man,” which 
was shown a few years back, a fearlessly sincere TV an- 
nouncer seizes an opportunity during a network program 
to expose the cant and counterfeit of the show he is on. 
The top network executive, watching from a control 
room, at first orders him to be cut off the air. But then 
he rescinds his order before it can be executed. “Let him 
talk,” he says, with a smile which speaks volumes; “we 
can use him.” 

The Catholic church has an uncanny capacity to can- 
onize its deviants. Witness Joan of Arc and Thomas 
Aquinas” The Protestant “organization” church has an 
equally amazing ability to institutionalize and thus “con- 
tain” its critics. The great god bureaucracy can make 
even the wrath of sociologists praise it. Thus the danger 
of this book is that, instead of believing what it says, we 
in the church will mistake it for a healthy sign of vigorous 
self-criticism, as a tiny bright cloud on an otherwise 
cheerless horizon. 


It is, of course, neither. If anything, Berger is too 
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gentle in his dealing with the status-quo American de- 
nominations and much too kind in his evaluation of the 
nice arrangement it has with the tarnished value system 
of the culture. 

Why, for example, does he not touch on some of the 
following: the obvious tie-in between ultra-conservative 
business groups and the official laymen’s movements of 
the denominations; the obvious influence which having 
hundreds of millions invested in corporations must have 
on the interest American churches take in the spurious 
prosperity of a garrison state; the cynical utilization by 
churches of merchandising devices and sales gimmicks to 
raise money and even to recruit adherents? In the tidy 





Peter Berger, a young American sociologist, has 
written a slashing attack on the relevance and the 
cultural enslavement of “American religion,” insti- 
tutions, and groups. He speaks of a necessity for 
both personal and group “disestablishment” if 
Christians are to become relevant in a post-Christian 
era. We predict this will be “must reading” for 
students this fall, whether in or out of the church. 
Harvey Cox, widely known author and program 
associate for the American Baptist Home Mission’s 
Division of Evangelism, responds to the issues 
raised by Mr. Berger. 


THE NOISE OF SOLEMN ASSEMBLIES. By Peter L. 
Berger. New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1961. Paperback editions at $1.75 may be ordered 
from the National Student Christian Federation, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 











relationship between the established religion and the cul- 
ture there are elements which go beyond mere coherence 
to somthing approaching collusion. 

But lest we conjure up an ogre or fall prey to a devil 
theory of history, let it be said that we agree almost en- 
tirely with the assertion of Berger’s book: that the prob- 
lem is not conspiracy but the incapacity to perceive real- 
ity, and that an established church simply cannot witness 
to the Gospel. Such a church is victimized by its own 
social fictions. It suffers from what the Marxists, in an- 
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other context, call “false consciousness.” It does not lead 
people into truth; it conditions them to unreality. There- 
fore, on with the task of disestablishment! 

And now we need concrete suggestions to supplement 
the provocative but spare suggestions offered by Berger 
in his final chapters. How, for example, can American 
Christians begin to practice “Christian presence” among 
the disinherited of our society? Does it mean that Chris- 
tians should move and live, with their families, in the 
neglected inner-city areas rather than in the two-car sub- 
urbs of our metropolitan areas? It must mean at least 
this, among other things. 

The possibility of “Christian presence” on a univer- 
sity campus or within the community in which a college 
is situated depends so much on the peculiarities of the 
locale. We should not retreat from the possibility of sym- 
bolizing Christian presence by (for example) being the 
first non-Jew in a previously “Hebrew” fraternity which 
wants to break out, by spending our junior year in a 
Negro college even though our strictly academic prepara- 
tion might be better somewhere else, by rooming in a 
neighborhood near the university but among students or 
other people who lack the financial means for plush 
dormitory or fraternity living. 

The Christian community, in effecting “dialogue,” 
could make it possible for people to speak with each 
other as human beings across the lines which usually 
separate them functionally, i.e., faculty and administra- 
tion, alumni and students, town and gown, science and 
humanities, those concerned with the public relations, re+ 
cruitment, fund raising, business aspects of the institu 
tion (usually frowned upon by “academics”) and the 
rest of the community.The same could be done for stu 
dents with faculty, Greeks with non-Greeks, commuters 
with residents. 

We have too easily dismissed the possibilities of 
“diakonia” in what were often called the “social service 
activities” of a campus Christian Association or other 
organization. Simply because we have developed 4 de- 
gree of theological sophistication we are not released 
from the responsibility to visit the sick, participate im 
mental hospital projects, teach in a prison, work with 
retarded children, lead a boys’ club. These cannot be 
activities rendered in the spirit of a “have” to a “have 
not,” but ways in which we seek to meet Him who is our 


Lord and who has promised to come to us in as much 
as we have done it unto one of the least. We need many 
more equally specific references on Christian action, 
Christian dialogue, and Christian diakonia. 

From my point of view, Berger’s suggestion that the 
necessity for disestablishment may demand that some of 
us resign from our local congregations and withdraw 
from the religious rush hour traffic jam is fine. I volun- 
teer. But then I come from a tradition which never had 
much to do with ordered worship or liturgical regularities 
anyway. This kind of free wheeling vocation appeals to 
one whose anabaptist forebears were cracked down by 
Berger's Lutheran ancestors for doing, in the Sixteenth 
Century, precisely what he advocates in the Twentieth— 
namely, disestablishing the church. But I somehow doubt 
if my Episcopal, Lutheran, or even most of my less 
liturgical friends would find his proposition as appealing 
as I do. 

Which gives me a chance to say aloud something I've 
often pondered inwardly: namely, why so many other- 
wise critical Christians make such a fetish out of attend- 
amce at “regular Sunday worship.” In fact, here even 
Berger remains ambivalent. Why does he not come out 
and say that the unreality of the basis on which congre- 
gations are now, assembled makes it highly unlikely that 
any»rcal koinofea could emerge? If the real locus of 
modern man’s life is no longer the residential community, 
then why should that community be accepted, as Berger 
seems to do, as the locus for the Word and Sacrament? 
Why this retreat to what he himself agrees is a “con- 
servative” position on what he also agrees is a focal ques- 
tion: the role of the local congregation? 

It is just possible that Berger’s book sounds more 
radical than it turns out to be. When all is said and donc, 
we still have a residential congregation with the preach- 
ing of the word. We need more tension between the 
church and the culture, but that is hardly a new recom- 
mendation. We should keep evangelism out of Christian 
dialogue, but we can engage in “deideologization,” which 
(it turns out) is much the same thing. 

Incidentally, Berger sometimes uses “ideology,” a 
word which is definitely on his black list, in places where 
a less judgemental term might allow for more discriminat- 
ing criticism. I defer to no man in My Unqualified oppo- 
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Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. 
Kyrie eleison 
Kyrie eleison 


| felt the war sunlight falling on my face 

And peace descended like a rich, red mantle over the town. 
Kyrie eleison. 

Mea culpa? 

Oh, No! 

God bless America! 

Let us laurel the graves of our dead. 

Up and down the silent streets they walk 

Ephemeral 

Ephemeral 

Ich weiss an wen ich glaube. 

We have nothing to fear but — 

Kyrie eleison! 

And peace descended like a rich, red mantle over the town. 


Ay, there’s the rub! 

The rub, the rub, the rub-a-dub dub 

The clatter of the hob-nailed boot on the cobble 
Rub-a-dub rub-a-dub rub-a-dub dub. 


Previews of coming attractions 


John and Mary whisper through an opening in the wall 

“The time has come,” young Johnny said, “to speak of 
many things, 

Of armaments, and opiates, and eschatological things!” 

To which sweet Mary did reply 
with a gleam, a twinkle in her eye, 

“Amor vincit omnia!” 

“Right you are,” young Johnny said, 

“Armour vincit omnia!” 

Veni vidi vincit 

“But all | wanted was a white picket fence around the —” 

There's Good News Tonight! 

Go — Tell upon the Mountain 

There’s Good News Tonight! 

Kyrie eleison 

Time Marches On — 

And peace descended like a rich, red mantle over the town, 
but the poor foolish king actually mind you actually thought 
he had a robe on!!! 
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Ah, what fools we — 

We must be prepared! 

Ah, yes, | was a Boy Scout! 

We shall not rest although we lie — 

Lies, Lies, nothing but LIES 

But Pilate said — 

What is truth? ? ? 

And then he washed his hands. 

O, will these poor poor hands n’er be clean? 
Kyrie eleison 


| thought how as the day — 

But ye know not the day — 

How long, O Lord, how long? 

R.S.V.P. 

Oscar Wilde carried a lily 

How long, O Lord, how long? 

Some people thought he looked quite silly 
How long, O Lord, how long? 


Mine eyes have seen the Glory 
Of the Rivers running red 
Mine eyes have seen the Glory 
Of the stinking, rotten dead. 
Mine eyes have seen the Glory 
Of a thousand unshed tears 
Mine eyes have seen — 

Ah, skip that bunk 

And gimme two more beers. 
Kyrie eleison 


Miserere nobis, Domine. 
And peace descended like a rich, red mantle over the town, 
and the lights went out one by one 
and there was only the silent step of the shadows 
and the dark. 
Kyrie eleison. 


—ANDREW YOGGY 
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An interview with 

RAY PRESTON, Nebraska (/eft) 
TOM WASHINGTON, Illinois (right) 
BILL FIELDER, Texas (bottom) 


What most interests the Soviet student? 


BILL: I don’t think there’s a universal answer, 

but one thing that’s talked about constantly is 
the progress of the Soviet Union—the building of indus- 
try. They pick the United States as a comparison and 
when they show us their power plants or their subway 
stations it’s almost like a little brother saying, “Look how 
tall I've grown.” 


RAY: Under interests you'll have to include a very 
strong interest in cultural events. They were always taking 
us to see the ballet or the opera or to hear an orchestra. 
They concentrate a large amount of their time in this 
area. Also on reading and sports. Sports are a big objec- 
tive in a Soviet student’s life. 


What is the typical student reading—scientific 
and technical works? 


TOM: My conversations with both fellows and girls 
(because in the Soviet Union girls are vitally and ac- 
tively involved in most of the professions, such as archi- 
tecture, engineering, and medicine) would indicate that 
this scientific reading is a part of their studies, not some- 
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thing outside. But students do like novels very much, 
especially those by American authors such as Heming- 
way, Jack London, Steinbeck, and Dreiser. 


BILL: Particularly writings that include despair in 
Western life—and short stories that talk about marriage 
difficulties, breakdown in family life, or racial strife. 


TOM: All the things they read are consistent: stories 
that are felt not only to contribute to the building of the 
socialist state, but those which are also anti-capitalistic. 


RAY: One thing they are not allowed by law to write 
about is the possibility of war—‘war propaganda” they 
call it. 


Did you come away with any insights about his 
goals — his values in life? 


BILL: Time after time I asked dedicated young Com- 
munists what they would do when they had everything 
they needed in terms of consumer goods, industry, tech- 
nology, and so forth and were faced with problems of 
human existence. They were unable to answer the ab- 
stract questions—the “suppose” and the “what if.” When 
we'd suggest, “Well, what if such-and-such happens?” 
they'd always say, “That’s not true.” So there’s no such 
thing in the Soviet Union as “what if.” They talk about 
the future of communism and what the state will be, yes. 
But they talk about it in very concrete terms in relation 
to the plans—the seven-year plans for building the 
economy. When you ask them about the values of Marx- 
ism and Leninism and the Communist philosophy, again 
they avoid the abstract and you hear once more about 
the progress and the rising standards—the building of 
socialism. 


Then this is a Soviet citizen’s goal in life? 
ALL: Yes. 


BILL: Of course, in conversations with students some 
of them will say they want to travel—to go to the United 
States. Another might want to read extensively or want 
to learn more about jazz, all very limited goals. But if 





you ask them you will always hear: to build socialism or 
to build for the socialist state. 


What is his attitude toward the church — toward 
religion? 


RAY: When I was asked if I believed in God they 
laughed when I said that I did. We discussed it further 
and they couldn’t really understand why I did because 
they have never studied it at all. One of them said, “I’m 
sure it’s our difference in upbringing. For instance, the 
200 Young Pioneers (comparable to our Boy and Girl 
Scouts) we saw one night—none of them, even at 12 
years of age, believes in God.” 


BILL: Most of the students can’t understand any rela- 
tionship to the church; this is a part of their background, 
their education. They follow the materialist concept— 
that which is can be perceived and that which can’t be 
perceived isn’t. It compares with the popular conception 
of extrasensory perception in the United States. We are 
convinced that none of the four of us could cause that 
chair to levitate up to the ceiling, just as they are con- 
vinced that there is no power, no force, no influence 
other than that which man builds himself. 


TOM: And not just at home and at school. I remem- 
ber in Leningrad the anti-religious museum which they 
call a museum of religious history. It points up all the 
unfavorable aspects of the Christian institutions—for in- 
stance, you see the torture instruments of the Inquisition 
and this sort of thing—and they compare this with how 
man can build his own future in Russia. 


RAY: They also had a display where a capitalist was 
sitting on a nest of bombs praying. 


What is he saying about Berlin? 


TOM: The Berlin crisis crystallizes his opinion about 
fascism and the United States. Russia was greatly de- 
stroyed by the Germans in World War II—30 million 
of her people killed. In every city we visited there were 
great museums showing the destruction of the war and 
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Under terms of the USA-USSR cultural 
exchange agreement, twenty-five American 
students and their leaders spent three 
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how the Russians were able to turn back the Germans. 
In our support of West Germany the Russians look upon 
us as backing fascism, which they hate with all their 
hearts. 

BILL: [| think part of the problem is the realization 
that the spreading of socialism—which compares with 
some of our Nineteenth Century spreading of Christianity 
—has been blocked in Berlin. They’re perfectly con- 
vinced that it’s right and anybody who's against it is 
bound to be ignorant of what socialism really is. There is 
almost no understanding of the response of the rest of 
the world. As far as they’re concerned, minority groups 
of capitalists control everything by vast sums of money 
and influence. They believe if they can get people edu- 
cated they would be converted. 

RAY: We did find there was a lack of knowledge of 
the facts about the Berlin situation. 

BILL: There’s no need to know the facts, as far as 
they're concerned; it’s all black and white. They’re 
against fascism and they associate West Germany with 
fascism, particularly since further spreading of socialism 
has been blocked in Berlin. 


Does the Soviet student discuss the 
United Nations? 

BILL: Only once did we see any sign of the UN; this 
was a picture of the UN insignia in a tourist hotel in 
Leningrad. And only once was it mentioned in a con- 
versation; a student commented on the Korean conflict, 
which is not too well known. To them, Korea, of course, 
began when South Korea invaded North Korea; the UN 
intervened, they say, because the US dominates the UN 
and the United States was in favor of Syngman Rhee 


Are United Nations sessions covered in the 
newspapers? 


RAY: Some of Khrushchev’s speeches and comments 
about them. Only what would be favorable to the Soviet 
Union would be printed in the paper. 

TOM: And unfavorable toward the United States. 


Then there’s no interest in the UN as such? 


BILL: The great interest is in disarmament and peace- 
ful coexistence and they can’t understand why other 
countries don’t go along with this in word as well as in 
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sition to most “religious education.” But when Berger 
criticizes it for utilizing the “organic ideology” of growth 
symbols, he lowers his guard. Certainly the Bible is not 
devoid of seed-vine-branch symbolism. In this instance 
calling something an “ideology” serves as a short-hand 
way of saying he doesn’t like it. 

In any case, wherever it does become explicitly the- 
ological, Berger's book is not likely to disturb the spokes- 
men of established orthodoxy. In rejecting secular politi- 
cal ideologies, for example, he assures us that he still 
awaits “the parousia of the Risen Lord.” Now this may 
mean something quite real to Berger, but it certainly 
could sound like “ideology” or even “mystification” to 
someone else. | wonder how many contemporary Chris- 
tians, when they are speaking quite candidly and with no 
effort to deceive either themselves or someone else, could 
really affirm that this is what they are waiting for? We 
need a set of “disestablished terms” in which to phrase 
this message almost as badly as we need a disestablished 
church to proclaim it. 

Berger is right in his criticism of the theologians of 
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neo-orthodoxy for overlooking empirical elements. But if 
they have so concentrated on the Message that they have 
forgotten the institutional reality of the churches, perhaps 
he has so concentrated on the cultural enslavement of the 
churches that he has overlooked the mythological captiv- 
ity of the Gospel. 

But, so what? One man cannot do everything. Berger 
does not claim to be a theologian, although I think he 
does much better than he will admit. And despite my 
own efforts to make expert critical remarks, I fear I have 
not successfully concealed my real opinion: that this is 
far and away the most important study book the Ameri- 
can student Christian movement has ever produced. It 
could have far-reaching implications, but only if some of 
the Christian rebels Berger calls for began actually re- 
belling instead of talking about the need for rebellion. 
There is plenty of good stuff in this book, sturdy stuff to 
keep us annoyed and arguing for a long time. 

Alas, if it ends there! We must act upon it and act 
quickly, before someone makes him “Saint Peter Berger” 
and uses him as the prime exhibition of how gloriously 
willing we Protestants are to be self-critical! ra 





deed. They want peace very badly. They explain this by 
the fact they’ve suffered war and they say, “You haven’t 
suffered from war and you don’t know what it’s like.” 
They’re terribly afraid that we might precipitate a war. 

This fear of war carries over into disarmament. They 
refuse to accept an inspection plan because they believe 
that this is just an intrigue on the part of the West to get 
inside the Soviet Union and spy out their installations. 
They come right out and say it. 


They constantly talk about peace. What is their 
idea of peace? 


ALL: No war. 


RAY: Just no war. There isn’t any other concept ex- 
cept some vague idea of peaceful coexistence. They keep 
repeating, “No war.” 


TOM: You can say that all the Soviet students we met 
were very definitely against war. From their doctrines 
they believe that capitalism is eventually going to go any- 
way; they don’t need war to change that. War just isn’t 
necessary; people will make their own revolts. But they 
are prepared from their radio and from the papers that if 
there is a war then, of course, it’s the capitalists’ fault. 


BILL: As one of them said, “We want peace badly— 
so badly we’re willing to fight for it.” 


What does the student see as his role in bringing 
about peace? 


RAY: In working to build socialism and a classless 
society and the true communism, he believes he is striv- 
ing to obtain peace. 


For each of you, what was the most disturbing 
thing about your trip? 


TOM: Communication, because our sources of infor- 
mation are so entirely different. The questions they did 
ask me hit home: segregation and unemployment, for in- 
stance. The problem: how to help change things which 
are wrong in my society and appreciate the accomplish- 
ments of their society as well as seeing the things which 
are wrong in it. 


RAY: There is a certain blindness; they take what the 
government says without question. They say they do not 
need to read the papers of the West because the govern- 
ment tells them it isn’t good for them. The same goes for 
travel. We asked them why couldn’t they travel, and they 


said they didn’t need to—it isn’t good for people to be 
involved with capitalists. 


BILL: The most frightening thing was the full impact 
in the realization of the complete dedication of the people 
toward communism and spreading it as a way of life— 
dedication in the same sense that has characterized the 
Christian faith down through the centuries. They've got 
a certain line, a certain set of concepts, certain beliefs 
about society, and they’re dedicated to the conversion of 
those who believe differently. This was the thing that was 
most frightening, particularly with the acknowledgment 
of the conditioning of a society of this type. 


Ray, what would you term the most 
encouraging thing? 


RAY: I think a true friendship that we ran into con- 
stantly as we traveled in the Soviet Union. People were 
ready to talk and to ask questions wherever we were and 
telling them about our life in the United States was some- 
thing we enjoyed. The progress they are making in im- 
proving their standard of living is also encouraging. But 
the most important thing is what appears to be a genuine 
desire of the Soviet people for peace. @ 


Woodcut by Frans Masereel: N. Y. Public Library 
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in this new YMCA book, 


student 
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challenges and secretary alike 
with new what it means to be 
“a man in Christ” today. Speaking from 
a thorough knowledge of modern life, 
“Bob” Spike lets all the hard questions 
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“lhe New Essence 
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jogs both believer and doubter out of 
his comfortable rut, and makes him 
think and act anew about the real es- 
sentials of faith. With a revitalized, de- 
sentimentalized view of Jesus, and from 
those durable items of belief that have 
survived the acids of modern life, Pro- 
fessor Hamilton rebuilds a strong new 
foundation for Christian faith. Here’s 
functional belief for our jet age, with 
superfluous baggage thrown out ° 

ready to meet the needs of the “think- 
ing man” today. $3.00 
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THE EMERGING NATIONS: Their 
Growth and United States Policy. 
Edited by Max F. Millikan and 
Donald L. M. Blackmer, Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 
1961, 171 pp., $4.50. 


A CRITICAL ISSUE of this revolutionary age 
rests in the fate of two billion people of 
the world who yearn to throw off their 
yoke of poverty and repression and share 
the benefits of Twentieth Century civiliza- 
tion. Can this transition be accomplished 
quickly and peacefully without leading to 
war or Communist domination? If so, 
To answer these questions, a panel 
of experts at the MIT Center for Interna- 
tional Studies has analyzed the problem 
from its cultural, economic, and political 
aspects and the result was a report to the 
U. S. Senate in 1960, subsequently revised 
into the present volume. 

The authors point that nations 
evolving into modernity tend to go through 
three stages. There are still essen- 
tially traditional, such as Ethiopia, Iran, 
and Laos, where the economy is largely 


how? 


out 


those 


agricultural, the annual per capita income 
under $100, and the government largely 
monarchial. 

Then, as nations begin to modernize 
they enter a transitional stage where 
Western institutions of government are 
formally adopted and substantial develop- 
ment gets under way. Most countries of 
Latin America and the new nations of 
and Asia fall into this group. 
Finally, there are those nations that are 
actively modernizing themselves, such as 
Turkey, India, and Mexico, who are on 
the threshold of sustained commitment to 
modern practices. 

The authors conclude by calculating the 
amount of financial aid that various coun- 
tries will require and the sources from 
which it may come. They point out that 
the slogans of “socialism” or “laissez faire” 
are almost irrelevant since the real prob- 
lem is “ blend of institutions 
and procedures that, while generally con- 


Africa 


to devise a 


sistent with their ideological inclinations 
regarding equality, opportunity, and the 


1961 


like, will meet their requirements for 
growth without resort to totalitarian tech- 
niques. In doing so, if democratic institu- 
tions have emerged, they tend first to 
tolerate and then later to welcome private 
enterprise.” 

This is a provocative and readable book 
on a vital theme—the problems and 
policies that the Western world must con- 
sider as it helps these emerging nations to 
find a place in the sun fast enough and 
thoroughly enough to satisfy popular 
aspirations while maintaining the values of 
Western democracy. 


RUSSELL M. COOPER, Dean 
College of Liberal Arts 
University of South Florida 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND THE SIT-IN. 
By Paul Ramsey, Association 
Press, New York, 1961, 128 pp., 
$2.50. 


IN THIS LITTLE BOOK of 128 pages Pro- 
fessor Ramsey gives his ethical and Chris- 
tian judgment about the sit-ins and other 
aspects of race relations. He is careful to 
point out that he has no intention of want- 
ing “to freeze history or temper action in 
order to make sure it is ethical enough.” 
This book is a highly technical discus- 
sion of the Christian ethical basis of the 
sit-ins and of other forms of non-violent 
protest against discrimination. An under- 
standing of the very first chapter, “The 
Created Destination of Property Right,” 
would necessitate prior acquaintance with 
both theology and Christian ethics. 
Professor Ramsey maintains that “in 
the Christian view, simple and not so sim- 
ple injustice alone has never been a suffi- 
cient justification for revolutionary change. 
There is always also the question of order 
to be considered, and a need for restraints 
placed upon all and upon the injustice in- 
fecting even our claims for greater justice” 
(pages 48-49). I am afraid this would 
sound to students who have been involved 
in actions against racial discrimination sus- 
piciously like some of the rationale used 
by the so-called moderates in the South. 
There would also be disagreement with 
the conclusions of Chapter Three on the 
Christian use of economic pressure to 
transform race relations—especially with 
the restriction that unqualified approval be 
given only to a limited use of economic 
pressure directly against the actual doers 
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of injustice. Who are the actual doers of 
injustice? Some of us who have been in- 
volved in recent economic boycotts have 
often heard a department store owner say, 
“I'm not this—the community 
wouldn’t stand for my opening the store’s 
dining room!” 


doing 


There is no doubt of Professor Ram- 
sey’s accord with the aims of efforts, such 
as the sit-in, to change the prevailing pat- 
tern of racial discrimination. He does call 
our attention to some questions concerning 
the ethical and Christian aspects of the 
present situation which we should con- 
sider. It is hard when you are involved in 
the struggle for what you think is justice 
to balance “order” against injustice. 
VERNON P. BODEIN 
Chaplain, Hampton Institute 


FRANNY AND ZOOEY. By J. D. Sal- 
inger, Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston, 1961, 201 pp., $4.00. 


“SALINGER” has become a password on the 
college campus. Take a poll to find what 
book is the most widely read and chances 
are it will be The Catcher in the Rye. 
Disciples of J. D. Salinger, ranging from 
professors and students of all definitions 
to those who Holden Caulfield 
Day in have waited im- 
patiently for his new book, even though 
some have read its separate sections in 
the New Yorker. Now that Franny and 
Zooey has moved under hard cover, it may 
be predicted that many fans and friendly 
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find themselves with 
ambivalent feelings toward the two-part 
work. 


critics at once will 


To “Franny,” the first and shorter sec- 
tion, they will nod, as to a familiar friend, 
and cry: “Hear, hear!” Essentially it is a 
variation, beautifully and simply executed, 
of The Catcher in the Rye and “A Perfect 
Day For Bananafish” in Nine Stories— 
the story of sensitive man (here, Frances 
Glass) for whom a hostile, insensitive, 
phony world becomes overwhelming. 

Frightening or defeating as the contem- 
plation of the “Who Am I?” question can 
be, nevertheless it often brings to those 
who raise it a certain amount of surface 
gratification—like that of a brightly 
bandaged sore thumb—in the knowledge 
that here is an object for widespread dis- 
cussion and common sympathy. 

The rub will come with the reading of 
“Zooey”—the larger and more carefully 
developed part of the book which presents 
Zachary (Zooey), Buddy (Salinger, by his 
own admission), Seymour (who 
mitted suicide in “Bananafish”), and 
other members of the Glass family, includ- 
ing the wonderfully unpredictable Bessie, 
mother of the clan. Here Salinger begins 
rather than ends with man in an alien 
world and raises the further question: 
“Okay, so what are you going to do about 


com- 


it?” When Franny, copying a mystical 
Russian pilgrim about whom she has been 
reading, retreats into a “religious” trance, 
Zooey with a blunt tenderness questions 
with her the meaning of vocation—and 
the meaning of life and Christ. 

Contrary to the “comforts” of “Who 
Am I?” the question of “What Must I 
Do?” is never so pleasant—or so easily 
acceptable. There will be disillusioned 
ones who will say Salinger should go out 
and build himself a pulpit; there will be 
others who will say he should have writ- 
ten an essay rather than muddle his en- 
viable art with ideas. And there will be 
those already critical of his work, reading 
with a hurried, pre-determined viewpoint, 
who will claim that Salinger has invented 
still another route of escape for his char- 
acters. 

Despite what may be its immediate 
reception, Franny and Zooey is a book 
requiring continuing thoughtful attention, 
both as a significant literary work and as 
a significant point in the development of 
one of the nation’s leading writers. Seldom 
in our time has an author made such a 
moving, awesome, and eloquent witness. 


ROBERT MIMS 


PROFILE OF AMERICAN POLITICS: 
Readings in American Govern- 
ment. Edited by Ernest W. Le- 
fever and Walter V. Hohenstein, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1960, 367 pp., $3.75. 


THIS IS NOT AN ORDINARY BOOK of readings 
on the structure of American Government. 
It is rather a “profile” of the dynamic 
political process with chapters devoted 
both to the legal and to the informal 
sources of power. The careful editing, the 
judicious choice of some 30 political car- 
toons, and the emphasis on contemporary 
issues give this collection a readability 
that should entice students to dip into its 
pages far beyond those that may be as- 
signed for class lessons. 

What is perhaps unique and most valu- 
able about Profile of American Politics, 
however, is its attention to the normative 
dimension of the struggle for power. There 
is a chapter of readings specifically labelled 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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“Ethics and Politics,” but the editors make 
it clear that they are impressed with 
normative factors throughout the book. 


“Every political issue in the United 
States is a moral issue because every 
political decision has good, bad, or 
mixed consequences for the citizens 
of our country. Many, perhaps most, 
of our national decisions also affect 
the security and welfare of hundreds 
of millions of persons beyond our 
borders. 

“America and every other national 
society has certain moral standards, 
certain values which its political 
leaders are sworn to serve. Our na- 
tional values are set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Bill 
of Rights, and other historic docu- 
ments as well as in the teaching in 
our homes, churches, and schools. 
Every decision in Washington must 
ultimately be measured by these 
standards.” 


There are twenty-seven chapters that in- 
clude such important and seldom treated 
subjects as the American character, the 
power and responsibility of the press, the 
federal budget, the role of the public and 
the Congress in formulating our foreign 
policy, and the future of American de- 
mocracy. In addition there are percep- 
tively handled selections on the more usual 
matters such as the courts, Congress, the 
White House, civil rights, elections, the 
two party system, and the role of govern- 
ment in connection with business, labor, 
and the farmers—to name only part of the 
list 

The editors have included portions of 
the now classic introduction to Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s critique of democracy, “The 
Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness,” which contains the oft-quoted 
phrase, “Man’s capacity for justice makes 
democracy possible; but man’s inclination 
to injustice makes democracy necessary.” 
Other noteworthy essays are William Lee 
Miller's “Can Government Be ‘Merchan- 
dized’?” Charles Burton Marshall’s “Nature 
of Foreign Policy,” and a delightful ex- 
cerpt by ¢ Northcote 
Parkinson's Law 


Parkinson on 

work expands so as to 

fill the time available for its completion 
ARTHUR H. DARKEN 
Library of Congress 


THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM, an Ora- 
torio by Randall Thompson; and 


SONGS OF BROTHERHOOD, 
performed by the Singing City Choir of 
Philadelphia, Elaine Brown, Musical 
Director, recording by RCA Victor. 


uncertainty 


freedom and 


Fellowship Records, Box 271, Nyack, 
New York, 1960. High Fidelity stereo 1) 
and monaural, $5.00. 


“You shall love the Lord your God. . . . This is the great 
and first commandment.” —Matthew 22:37-38. 


It is significant that Jesus stated that the first com- 
mandment was to love God rather than to believe in 
God or to serve God. That choice means much for the 
way in which we believe or serve. 

Most men put believing and serving first. In the 
Decalogue the first commandment is, “You shall have 
no other gods before me,” which puts the emphasis on 
believing in God and implicitly on serving him as the 
highest Lord. And Mohammed was like Moses in the 
place where he put the emphasis. “There is no god but 
God” has been the rallying cry of his faith, and belief in 
and complete submission to God has been the essence of 
that faith. 

But Jesus put what might be regarded as the cart be- 
fore the horse. Instead of starting first with belief in God 
and obedience to God, he put first the love of God. The 
important thing about a man from this point of view is 
not so much whether he believes in God but whether he 
loves God. We as Christians should not care very much 
whether men are atheist or theist. Rather, we should care 
whether men love God or not. What we need as men is 
to be led to love God and to lead others to love him. 
Belief in God held without love is of little importance. 
Even service of God given without love is of little value. 
What God would have is our love freely given. He would 
have this as the precondition of any belief or service, as 
that which determines the nature of our belief and of our 
service. 

Think what this means for our belief. Love, to be love, 
must be freely given. Our belief in God, then, is to be 
of a kind which will fit with a free relationship. If we 
believe in him it is out of freedom, not out of necessity. 
In love we freely believe in God, admitting without hesi- 


“Howl ye for vexation of spirit” (Part 
indeed stirs the listener into a vexed 
state, the final “Woe” serving as both 


ALTHOUGH IT PRESENTS through the words 
of the prophet Isaiah a seemingly over- 
simplified statement on the rewards of 
evildoers, the affirmation of Randall 
Thompson’s oratorio, The Peaceable King- 
dom, remains constant even in this age of 
anxiety: “Ye shall have a song, and glad- 
ness of heart, as when one goeth . . . into 
the mountain of the Lord.” The Singing 
City Choir, recording an outstanding per- 
formance of the work, sings the spirit of 
hope which is the oratorio. Even though 
the contrapuntal weaving of voices makes 
word perception at times difficult, the 
diction of the choir is impeccable (a 
notable achievement for any chorus). 
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warning and reminder. The bloody and 
destructive prophecy of Part III comes 
through even though the chorus lacks the 
brutal punctuated interpretation it de- 
serves; Parts V and VIII are pastoral, the 
light lyric quality is enhanced by what I 
suspect is the use of a single voice in the 
Tenor I score. A truly musical and drama- 
tic climax is reached in the final prophecy. 
Thompson has given us an American re- 
ligious work of profound meaning; Elaine 
Brown and chorus communicate this re- 
ligious feeling most convincingly. 

Flip the record and you will hear Songs 
of Brotherhood: arranged spirituals, an 
original composition dedicated to the 





tation that we could believe otherwise. In this kind of 
belief there is always an element of uncertainty. Because it 
is belief out of freedom it can be denied by us and by others. 
The uncertainty is hard for us to bear, and many a time 
we feel as if we would like to be relieved of its burden. We 
want to make people believe out of necessity. We want 
them to have to believe and ourselves to have to believe. 
We would be very relieved if there could be some irre- 
futable proof of God. But it is doubtful whether we do 
ourselves and others any service in all this trying to in- 
troduce compulsion into a relationship of freedom. For- 
tunately, for ourselves and for our fellows, we never quite 
succeed. Belief in God remains a matter of freedom. 
And the uncertainty which seems a burden to us is only 
a part of that freedom which always comes where love is 
involved. 

And much the same is true of our service of God. 
If we serve him, it is out of love for him that we do so. 
We serve, then, in freedom. The service which we are 
called for is not a cut and dried program which is im- 
posed upon us. We do not abdicate our intelligence, our 
concern, our need for study, and our responsibility for 
the decisions we make because we are serving God. All 
those things are the marks of our freedom. All those 
things we use in the service of God, being free to decide 
ourselves what is best to do in his service, applying our 
intelligence, our concern, and our study. 

Here again an element of uncertainty enters in. We 
are free to decide what we are to do in service. But then: 
What are we to do? As before, we begin to long for neces- 
sity in this relationship of freedom. How we would love 
to have a definite occupation dictated for us as the way 
we should serve God! We would like to know whether 
we should serve him in a foreign mission or a home 
mission, in a slum church or a suburban church. Some 
of us want to know whether we should serve him in 
church work at all. We want a clear way shown with no 


more uncertainty. But here again we do ourselves and 
others a disservice in trying to introduce compulsion into 
the relationship of freedom. We have to use our intel- 
ligence, our concern and our study, and we have to take 
the responsibility for the decision. 

Out of this process some of us may come to a clear 
conviction as to the way in which to serve God. But 
others may not come to it. Further study, prayer, and 
consideration only heighten the elements that go to make 
up the uncertainty. In such a situation there is no use 
insisting on certainty. It does not come by insisting. 
Perhaps some will continue all through life uncertain, 
doing what they do because they have to choose some- 
thing but never sure of the choice that is made. Ap- 
parently some are called to serve God in a greater degree 
of uncertainty as others are called to serve him in a 
greater degree of certainty. There is no need to fret about 
the uncertainty. This is a circumstance of life within 
which God has called some to serve, and one can be as 
willing to serve him in that circumstance as one would 
be in any other. God calls us for our service, not for 
service with certainty. 

And even those who have a relatively greater degree 
of assurance would do well to recognize that it is only 
relatively greater. It is possible that they are not choosing 
the best way to serve God. There is an uncertainty 
which pursues all of our serving, which characterizes all 
our serving, as it pursues and characterizes all of our 
believing. But this is not an uncertainty which we would 
do away with, because it comes from the freedom that 
accompanies love. It is implied in the great command- 
ment, “You shall love the Lord your God.” It may be 
that the more we grow in love for him the more we will 
be able to endure the uncertainties of believing and 
serving. 


CHARLES FORMAN 
Yale Divinity News 


choir, and the lyric Carl Sandburg poem 
“I Am the People,” musically scored. 

“Ain-a That Good News,” though done 
with spirit, feels theatrical; the syncopated 
“I Hear a Voice a-Prayin’” conveys strong 
movement; “My Lord, What a Mornin’” 
creates a worshipful mood in its smooth, 
lyric beauty. 

“A Prayer of St. Francis” (the peace 
, written for the choir by 
Donald McAfee and, while Gregorian in 
mood, is reminiscent of Part III of The 
Peaceable Kingdom. In the final work, “I 
Am the People,” Helen Weiss attempts to 
include all manner of men in her musical 


prayer ) Was 


scoring of the Sandburg poem, an early 
Sandburg affirmation of democracy. 
BRUCE ERGOOD 


Received and Recommended 


UNDER ORDERS: The Churches and Public Af- 
fairs. By Roswell P. Barnes. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961. 138 
pp., $2.95. 

FREE MEN: Meditations on the Bible Today. By 
Suzanne de Dietrich. Translated by Olive 
Wyon; Introduction by Olive Wyon. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1961. 127 pp., $2.75. 

HAS ANTI-SEMITISM ROOTS IN CHRISTIANITY? 
By Jules Isaac. New York: National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
1961. Paper bound, 95 pp., $.50. 

PERSONS IN RELATION. By John MacMurray. 
The Gifford Lectures, Vol. II. 
York: Harper & Brothers, 
pp-, $5.00. 


New 
1961. 235 


THE STUDENT SEEKS AN ANSWER: Ingraham 
Lectures in Philosophy and Religion. Edited 
by John A. Clark. Waterville, Maine: 
Colby College Press, 1960. 346 pp. 


THE IMAGE: Knowledge in Life and Society. By 
Kenneth E. Boulding. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1961. Paper- 
bound, 175 pp., $1.65. 


GOD AND CAESAR IN EAST GERMANY. By 
Richard W. Solberg. Foreword by Bish- 
op Otto Dibelius. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1961. 294 pp., $4.95. 


THE NATIONAL PURPOSE: America in crisis—an 
urgent summons. Symposium. Foreword 
by Henry R. Luce. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961. 146 
pp., cloth, $2.95, paper, $1.50. 





He also told this parable to some who trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous and de- 
spised others: 


Two students went up into the chapel to pray: 
one the President of the Christian Association, and 
the other a student on social and academic pro- 
bation. 


The President stood and prayed thus with him- 
self: “God, | thank thee that | am not like other 
students: who cheat on examinations, use frater- 
nity files as a substitute for studying, who exploit 
women, or even like this student on probation. But 
| study diligently and am honest; | give generously 
of my time to religious activities. I’m a Christian!” 


But the student who was on probation, stand- 
ing far off, would not even lift up his eyes to 
heaven, but beat his breast, saying, ‘“God, be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner!”’ 


| tell you this student went back to his dormi- 
tory justified rather than the other; for every one 
who exalts himself will be humbled, but he who 
humbles himself will be exalted. 


—Richard Batchelder 
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